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The fourth chapter is devoted to a discussion of the culture of the 
Philistines. The few words that are known to us permit no certain con- 
clusions in regard to the affiliations of their language, except that it is 
not Semitic, and that it has connections with Asia Minor. The various 
scripts of Crete, when deciphered, may throw light upon this problem. 
Of peculiar importance is the Phaestos Disk. The most frequent char- 
acter on this disk is the head with crested helmet. From the position in 
which this stands at the beginning of groups of signs it seems as if it 
must be a determinative before proper names. This crested helmet is 
identical with the helmet with which Philistines are depicted on the 
Egyptian monuments, and this suggests that the writers of the Phaestos 
Disk were near kinsmen of the Philistines. Out of some such alphabet 
as this with a limited number of signs, and not out of Egyptian or 
Babylonian, the so-called " Phoenician " alphabet must have been de- 
veloped. This alphabet first appears in Palestine about 1000 B. C, and 
it is a plausible conjecture that it was introduced by the Philistines as 
one of the elements of their Aegean culture. Iron also was probably 
introduced into Palestine by this people (cf. I Sam. 13: 19-23). It is 
not found in any archaeological level below 1200 B. C. They also were 
responsible for the introduction of the late Minoan art into Palestine. 
Five shaft-graves found at Gezer show decided kinship with the shaft- 
graves at Knossos and Mycenae and are probably Philistine. The art 
remains that they contained were far in advance of the ordinary 
Canaanite or Hebrew remains. It is noteworthy also that the only 
temples that we read about in the Old Testament prior to the building 
of Solomon's temple are Philistine edifices. This seems to indicate that 
they were the pioneers in architecture as in the other arts in Palestine. 
These considerations show how unjustified is the modern use of the 
word " Philistine " to describe one who is destitute of higher culture. 

Lewis Bayles Paton. 

Roman Imperialism. By Tenney Frank, Professor of Latin, 
Bryn Mawr College. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1914. Pp. xiii, 365.) 

Mr. Frank has been favorably known to students of Latin and 
Roman history for a number of years for his faithful work upon the 
diplomatic relations of the Roman Republic. A succession of interesting 
studies have appeared from his pen in Classical Philology and Klio. 
To the historian whose interest does not lead him to read the classical 
journals the author will be best known through his article upon " Mer- 
cantilism and Rome's Foreign Policy " which appeared in volume XVIII. 
of this review. His book upon Roman Imperialism will be heartily wel- 
comed as the work of an able student, thoroughly acquainted with the 
ancient sources and the results of modern investigation upon the subject. 
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The period covered is that from the beginning of Rome's history to 
the death of Caesar, with a brief chapter in conclusion upon the im- 
perialistic policy from Augustus to Trajan. In the first seven chapters, 
which carry us down to the war with Philip V. of Macedon, the new 
and dominant note of Mr. Frank's interpretation is the insistence upon 
the practical application in Roman foreign relations of the jus fetiale, 
which " did not recognize the right of aggression or a desire for more 
territory as just causes of war". At the time of the appearance of Mr. 
Frank's article upon the import of the fetial institution the reviewer re- 
garded it as an interesting view which was not and could not be 
effectively supported because of the condition of our sources on the early 
history of the republic. In the framework of this connected presenta- 
tion of Rome's expansion, Mr. Frank's theory of the jus fetiale as some- 
thing more than a religious rite, something really vital and determina- 
tive, seems even less convincing, though he has tried hard to make it 
stand (pp. 8-10, 12, 47, 56, 65 et al.). His attempt to square the Roman 
occupation of Messina in 264 B. C. with the theory of the vital signifi- 
cance of the fetial rules (p. 89) cannot be regarded as convincing. The 
results of Rome's diplomacy during the period when it was guided, if 
we believe Mr. Frank, by this highly ethical principle, are certain. They 
are the conquest of the entire peninsula of Italy and the addition of 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica. 

Chapters VIII.-XIV. cover the period from 200 B. C. to 90 B. C. 
Throughout the second century Mr. Frank regards the policy of Rome 
as anti-imperialistic. He thinks it a great mistake to maintain that the 
older Scipionic policy was imperialistic (p. 186). In a later chapter 
(p. 250) he characterizes it as " mildly expansionistic ". Cato, too, is 
anti-imperialistic. When the author says that the Gracchi were not 
aggressively imperialistic we shall all agree with him. It is not so easy 
to follow him when he rejects the long-accepted belief that Gaius 
Gracchus was playing for the support of the moneyed classes at Rome, 
especially the equites, when he arranged for the collection of the taxes 
of Asia through contracts let by the censors at Rome. The author's 
explanation of this action as due to Gracchus's passion for " efficiency " 
and a desire to increase the state revenues is poorly supported by the 
evidence he cites. Again it is to be noted that the actual result of this 
century of anti-imperialism was the acquisition of the province of 
Macedon, including Greece, and the provinces of Africa and Asia. 
The author's judgment must certainly be called into question when the 
divergence of policy and result is so great. Despite Mr. Frank's learn- 
ing and cleverness in presentation it is quite inconceivable to the re- 
viewer that the Roman expansion of the second century B. C. was the 
result of a policy of " meddling ", with no definite principle behind it. 

It is a distinct relief to read that the author finds real imperialists at 
last in the first century B. C. The first of these is Pompey. In chapter 
XIV. Mr. Frank presents the results of his study of Roman commercial- 
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ism in its relation to the foreign policies of the state. He is radically 
opposed to the accepted theory that the policy which broke the prosperity 
of Rhodes and caused the destruction of Corinth and Carthage in 146 
B. C. was commercial. In his judgment Roman commerce does not 
appear as a determining factor in her foreign relations until the first 
century B. C. Interesting and cleverly organized as this chapter is, the 
reviewer regrets that he did not find it convincing. Throughout the 
book the attitude of the author is anti-Mommsen and the Roman sena- 
torial policy receives a good whitewashing. It is unfortunate that 
Eumenes of Cardia, in Plutarch's Eumenes, has been confused with the 
Attalid king, Eumenes I. of Pergamum (p. 244). The ample notes ap- 
pended to each chapter give evidence of vast reading. The index of 
the book is inadequate, as a reference to the subject of the fetial in- 
stitution will demonstrate. 

W. L. Westermann. 
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The Beneventan Script: a History of the South Italian Minuscule. 
By E. A. Loew, Ph.D., Research Associate of the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford. 1914. Pp. xix, 384.) 
Among the so-called national hands into which the Latin hand- 
writings of the early Middle Ages have been habitually divided in the 
palaeographical manuals, that termed Lombardic possesses the smallest 
measure of historical justification. Not only is the name misleading, 
since this form of writing had nothing to do with the Lombards or even 
with Lombardy, but, what is more important, the concept is erroneous, 
since it confuses in one family hands of quite different character from 
places as far apart as Monte Cassino and Corbie. All this and more 
was demonstrated by the brilliant investigations of Ludwig Traube, who 
showed that the unit in the literary history of this period was not the 
Roman province or the German kingdom but the monastic scriptorium, 
affected of course by regional influences but also by migration and by 
intercommunication of various sorts. As far as Italy is concerned, a 
well-defined book-hand arose only in the south, with Monte Cassino as 
the most active centre and the duchy of Benevento as its approximate 
territory, whence the medieval name littera beneventana which it is now 
recovering in place of the misnomer Lombardic. This script is the sub- 
ject of the volume just published by Dr. Loew, an American pupil of 
Traube already known for his special work in this field, who has worthily 
carried on the master's tradition in the most thorough and compre- 
hensive study that has yet been made of any of the handwritings of the 
early Middle Ages. As the result of a personal examination of more 
than six hundred extant manuscripts of Beneventan origin scattered in 
all parts of Europe, Dr. Loew has determined the extent and duration of 



